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MARCH. 
The weather still continued cold, 


with high 
winds and hard frosts; but the Milton family 
were able to give some variety to their out of- 
door exercise. In the middle of the day, the sun 
was so powerful, that the weather gained con- 
siderable warmth, and they found rides on horse- 
back were very he: ilthful and agreeable. The 
snows melted on the hills, and swelled the small 
streams, which came rushing down with great 
force, forming splendid waterfalls as they found 
their way over the rocks, and hastened down to 
fill up the rivers. The streams were all much 
increased, and many bridges and dams were car- 
ried away. Though they could not but regret 
the loss and damage which some of their neigh- 
bors suffered on these occasions, the spectacle 
of these torrents was ofien very magnificent and 
imposing. On one occasion, the ice in the river 
broke up, and came down with such force as to 
undermine some parts of a bridge, which crossed 
a river near the house of Mr. Milton. For sev- 
eral hours, the inhabitants of the town were as- 
sembled in great numbers, to watch it; and at 
last it came, the mighty torrent, bearing along 
immense blocks of ice, which it forced against 
the bridge, and with a great crash it yielded, 
and the large masses of the timber which com- 
posed it were hurried down the stream. In the 
afternoon, many anecdotes were told of these 
freshets, as they are called, and it was mention- 
ed that in some places the bridges had been car- 


ried away several times, before a method of 
building could be discovered sufficiently strong 


to resist these spring torrents. 

‘*Father,” said Frank, ‘I believe this is the 
month when maple sugar is made; can you tell 
us any thing about it?” 

Father. ‘*'The maple sugar is made from a 
tree, called accr saccharinum, or sugar maple. 
It grows in many parts of the United States, 
though not near the seashore. A tree of com- 
mon size will yield from twenty to thirty gallons 
of sap in a season. This sap is collected by 
boring holes in the trees, and fastening to them 
small troughs, which convey it into vessels made 





to receive it. It is then put into large kettles, 
and boiled down, until it forms itself into grains. 
This is the raw sugar. There are various ways 
f purifying and bleaching it.” 

[ Book of the Seasons. 





NARRATIVE. 


THE STORY OF ALICE; ¢ 

In a little valley by the side of a river, just 
where there was a great curve in the stream, 
there was a farm; the land consisted of beauti- 
ful intervals near the river, and high hills and 
forests behind. From the windows of the farm- 


OR, SELF POSSESSION. 


/house, you could look up the river, or down the 


river, a great many miles. 

There was a little girl that lived in this farm- 
house, named Alice. 
old. She used to play about the farm -yard, |! 
sometimes feeding the chickens, and sometimes 
planting corn and beans in a little bed they gave 
her in the garden. She was quiet and good- 
natured; and so her father would often take her 
out with him into the fields, when he went to 
work. Atsuch times, she would play about upon | 


the grass, and take good care not to be in her! 


father’s way, or trouble him by talking to him | 
too much when he was busy. She would talk to| 
herself, and sing to he srself, and find amusement | 
in a thousand ways, without troubling him. And 
so he was very often glad to have her go with him. 

The farmer used sometimes to paddle across 
the river in his log canoe, to to a village 
which was about half a mile from the opposite 
shore. The log canoe was a very good boat. 
It was made of a very large log, and so it was 
big enough to carry quite a number of people. 
It was shaped well, and it had three good seats, 
and a little deck at the bows. There were a 
paddle and two oars, and on the deck there was 
a pretty large, round stone, as big as a man’s 
head, with a rope fastened to it. The other end 
of the rope was fastened to the bows of the boat 
This stone was the anchor. The farmer could 
anchor his boat with it when he wanted to go a- 
fishing anywhere out on the river, where the wa- 
ter wasnot very deep, nor the current very rapid. 

One day, Alice asked her father to let her go 
over the river with bim, in his boat. And he 
said that he should like to have her go very 
much. Only he told her that he could not let 
her go to the town with him. She would have 
to wait in the boat, he said, while he was gone. 
She asked him how long he should be gone from 
the boat, and he said about half an hour. 


Lia 
fo 


Well,” said she, “I can take one of my 
books, and look at the pictures while you are 
gone.” 


So she got into the canoe with him, and he 
paddled her over the river. 

When they reached the opposite shore, Alice’s 
father stepped out, and took hold of the anchor 
rope, pretty near where it was fastened to the 
boat, and, pulling pretty hard, he drew the bows 
of the boat up a little upon the sand. Then he 
told Alice to take out her book, and amuse her- 
self as well as she could, until he came back. 
So Alice sat down upon a low seat, which her 
father had made on purpose for her, and opened 
her book, while her father went to a path which 
led up the bank, and soon disappeared. 

It would have been safer if the farmer, instead 
of merely drawing up upon the beach, had taken 
out the anchor, and just laid that upon the shore. 
It is true that, under ordinary circumstances, 
drawing the boat up a little way would have 


She was about five years | 


| been enough. 


sut there was one circumstance 
| whi uch 


rendered this mode of fastening the boat, 
}at this time, very insecure; and that was, that 
ithe water was rising. It wes rising very slow- 
lIv, but still it was rising. The cause of this ris- 
jing was, that there had been some rains among 
aoe mountains, where the brooks began to run, 
{which made this river, though it had been very 
|pleasant weather where the farmer lived; 
\thus the water in the river was rising 
farmer did not know it. Accordingly, when he 
;went up the bank, and left little Alice in the 
boat, there was considerable danger that the wa- 
ter might rise, and float her away. 

| And then, besides, after her father had gone, 
| Alice sometimes got tired of looking over her 
ibook ; and then she amused herself in looking 
around,—up and down the river, and back to her 
father’s farm. Indoing so, she changed her po- 
‘sition a lithe, though she did not actually leave 
her seat. This movement of hers naturally gave 
a little motion to the beat, and tended to work it 
(loose in the sand, as the water rose, and gradu- 
ally buoyed it up. 


and 
5 though the 


At length, as Alice was looking over the side 
lof the canoe, at the pebbles in the water under 
ithat part of the meen where she was sitting, she 
jthought the pebbles all seemed to be moving in 
itowards the shore. She wondered what this 
| stirs mge phenomenon could be. The pebbles glid- 
led slowly along, and the water seemed to be 
growing deeper—appearances which puzzled 
Alice very much, until she looked up, and found 
that the boat was slowly floating away from the 
shore. It was this motion of the boat away from 
the shore which caused the apparent motion of 
the pebbles towards it. 

The first feeling which Alice had was, that she 
was having a beautiful little sail; but in a very 
few minutes she began to be afraid that she should 
not be able to get back. 

“Ah,” said she, “I know what I'll do. 
paddle. I know how to paddle.” 

A paddle is somewhat like an oar, only it is 
shorter and lighter, and has a broad, thin blade. 
She took the paddle, and went to the seat where 
her father usually sat, and tried to work it. 
But she could not succeed. She could makethe 
boat go a hittle, but it did not go at ajl towards 
the shore; it seemed, on the other hand, to move 
farther and farther from it. 

Alice then put the paddle back in the boat, 
and sat down upon her own little seat again, and 
the tears began to come into her eyes. She did 
not know what would become of her. The boat 
went farther and farther away from the shore, 
and when she looked for the place where it had 
been drawn up, she found that it was getting to 
be so far off that she could scaree ly distinguish 
it. And in the inean time, as her boat floated 
slowly down the stream, the banks, and rocks, 
and trees upon the shore, seemed to glide along 
as if the whole country was in motion. 

Alice soon reflected that it would do no good 
to ery; and so she wiped away the tears, and 
began to consider what would probably become 
ofher. She saw that she was drifting down, down 
very far, and she wondered where it was that the 
river went to, in the end; for she knew that she 
must go there, at last, wherever it was, unless 
she could get stopped in some way. Then she 
thought that perhaps somebody might see her 
from the shore, and come out to her,—some- 
body that would know how to paddle and so be 
able to paddle her back to the shore. But then, 
again, she did not see how they could get out to 
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her, if they should see her. Then she thought 
that, perhaps, in going down the river, the boat 
might accidentally get nearer and nearer to one 
bank or the other, and especially that, at some 
place where the river turned, the boat might, 
perhaps, keep on, and so come to the shore. 

While she was thinking of these things, she 
kept still sailing down farther and farther; until, 
at length, she saw before hera kind of a bend in 
the river, and there was a point of land on one 
side, which stretched out almost before where | 
her boat was going. 

“Ah,” said Alice, “I shall run against that 
point of land, and then I can get out.” 

The boat went on, directly towards the end 
of the point, and Alice could not tell whether it} 
was going to come against it and stop, or just | 
go by. ‘The point was rocky. As the canoe 
came nearer, she saw that it was just going by 
it, barely touching. As it glided slowly along, 
Alice put out her hand to get hold of the corner 
of a rock, and stop herself. But the canoe pull- 
ed so hard that it pulled her hand away. Alice 
that instant thought of her father’s boat-hook. 
The boat-hook was a pole, not very long, with | 
a hook in one end of it; and she remembered | 
that her father used to hook this into something 
or other upon the shore, whenever he wished to | 
land. She got the boat-hook up as quick as she 
could, but it was too late. Before she could get | 
it reached out towards the rock, the boat had got | 
so far away that she could not get hold of it; the | 
end dropped into the water, and she had reach- 
ed out so far that the boat tipped over very 
much to one side; and Alice suddenly let go the 
end of the pole which she had in her hand, in 
order to catch hold of the side of the boat. Of 
course, the boat-hook dropped entirely into the 
water, and began to float away. Alice tried to 
reach it with the paddle, but she could not. She | 
was very much concerned at the loss of her fa-| 
ther’s boat hook. 

Alice was now quite disheartened, and did not | 














know what to do; but, as she was sitting upon|as was their wont, upon the peaceful villagers. 


her seat, musing upon her sad situation, her eye 
happened to fall upon the great round stone, 
which served for an anchor, and which was upon 
the bows of the canoe. ‘ Ah,” said she, * I'll 
anchor. ‘'That’s what I'll do.” 

So she went forward to the anchor, and began 
to roll it over towards the edge of the boat. 
a moment, however, she recollected that when 
she had been out with her father, fishing, he had 
said that he could not anchor his boat, except 


}another man, too, to help him row, so that he 


In | beautiful Spring, youngest and fairest, with warm 





side, in hopes to see somebody coming. At last, 

as she was looking up the river, she thought she 

saw something black upon the water. She look- 

ed at it attentively. Presently she could per- 

ceive that there was something moving in it or 

about it. She soon made it out to be a boat, 

with oars working briskly in the water on each 

side. It was coming directly towards her. | 
Alice was very glad. She determined that as 

soon as they should come pretty near, she would | 
speak to them, and ask them to paddle her back 

to her father’s. 

As the boat came on towards her, Alice ob- 
served that one of the rowers stopped rowing, 
and stood up in the boat, looking towards her. 
Alice perceived that it was her father; and just 
at the same instant, he saw her and called out, 

* Alice !” 

Alice answered, 

‘‘Here I am, father,—all safe,—only I have 
lost your boat-hook. But I am very sorry.” 

Her father was very glad indeed to find her 
safe again. When he found that the boat was 
gone from the place where he had left it, he was 
very much alarmed; he supposed that the boat 
had drifted away, and he was afraid his little 
Alice had got drowned. He, however, went as 
quick as he could, and got another boat, and 


could go down the river faster. He was there- 
fore exceedingly glad when he found her safely 
anchored, and he told her that he did not care 
anything about the boat-hock at all. 

[Cousin Lucy’s Stories. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ORPHAN WILLIE, 
Tue Waspverinc Minstret.—Chap. I. 
Summer and Winter, Spring and Autumn, the 
four sisters of the seasons, had six times glided 
through the quiet village of ‘Sweet Waters,” 
(as the birth place of Willie was fancifully call- 
ed,) and six times had they smiled or frowned, 


Six times had Winter, crowded fair Summer, 
her younger sister, into the grave of faded flow- 
ers, and heaped white snow upon her. Six 
times had pale Autumn, still younger, with trou- 
bled heart sung a requiem at her sister’s grave, 
sighed, and passed on. And six times had 


—— 


held all his treasure. His mother dead—the 
very fountain of his life seemed dried up; 
all his joy fled with her—to heaven. 

The world was before him—unknown, and as 
yet untried. And what a blank it seems to one. 
who discerns no springs of comfort in it, and no 
flowers to gather by the way-side. And such 
does it ever seem to those, who look at it only 
through the tears of affliction; who gazing 
through those tears, see only clouds overhead, 
and think not that higher is the light and the 
sunshine. 

Entering the house which he always had call. 
ed his home, but which was to prove to him such 
no longer, (for he was left in utter destitution) 
Willie threw himself into his mother’s chair, and 
as the reality of her death began to force itself 
upon him, he felt to the full that anguish, which 
may be written of, and spoken of, but can never 


be known, till realized. 
| To be Continued.} 


and 





RELIGION. 
THE PRAYER, 
Translyted from the German. 

Cornelia was the joy and pride of her parents, 
For she was beautifulin form, like a ray of light, 
and her cheeks bloomed like the young rose, 
when it receives the dew for the first time. 

Cornelia was a stranger to the difficulties and 
troubles of life, and the days of her youth were 
serene. But behold! Her mother became 
sick, and she lay for many days, and grew ver 
weak ; for the fever was high, and her mind br- 
came disordered. And the maiden spent the 
night awake by the bed of her sick mother, and 
refreshed her, and moved about in careful silence 
and secret anguish. 

And on the seventh day the fever was higher 
than ever, and there was a stillness in the cham- 
ber, and a secret weeping. For every on 
thought that death was near. 

But in the night came the long-sought sleep, 
and revived the mother, and life returned. And 
Cornelia sat on the bed, and listened to her 
breathing through the whole night, and her sou! 
was anxious in hope. 

When the day appeared, the mother opened 
/her eyes and said: It is well with me, I shall 
recover! And she ate and drank and slept again. 

And the joy of the maiden’s heart was incon- 








breath dissolved the snow, called gaily upon her 
| 5 

'sister to come forth, and placing fresh flowers 
jin her hand, and a garland of roses upon her 


ceivable. And Cornelia went softly out of the 
|chamber, and ran into the field and stood ona 


where the water was so shallow that he could see | brow, breathed joy into her heart, and the music |hill at the time of twilight. Here she stood, agi- 


the bottom. So she looked down into the wa- 
ter, to see if she could see the bottom. She 
could not. The water was dark and deep. So 
she knew it would do no good to put the anchor 
in there. 

She then thought she would wait and see if 
the boat would not come over some shallow 
place, as it movedalong. Soshe sat down by the 
side of the stone, and watched the water. She 
did not have to wait a great while; for presently 
she observed that the water began to have a yel- 
lowish tinge, which was given to it by the light 
reflected from the sand below. It grew bright- 
er and brighter, and presently the dim form of a 
large log, which was lying upon the bottom, 
glided into view. Very soon Alice could see the 
sand and the pebbles very distinctly; and she 
rose from her seat, saying, 

‘«¢ Now I'll let the anchor go.” 

She exerted all her strength, and rolled the 
stone over the bows. It plunged into the water 
with a great noise and spattering. The rope ran 
out after it very fast, and in a minute or two the 
boat stopped, and the current of the water began 
to ripple fast against the bows and along its sides. 

“There,” said Alice; “now if somebody 
would only come and get me!” 
She waited here for nearly a quarter of an 


of running waters into her ear. 

On a soft summer afternoon, the bell of the 
village church broke its accustomed silence, and 
announced with solemn voice, the departure of 
a soul, and its final passage to the spirit-land. 
| As the vibrations still trembled on the air, a line 


an humble cottage in the distance, and preceded 
by a hearse, to wind slowly, now under the deep 
shade, and now through the warm sunshine, 
towards the retired burial-place of the village. 
And now they reach the spot—that lowly couch 
of earth and flowers, where all at last, lie down 
together; a couch spread for each of us at birth, 
and never wanting its final occupant. 

One sleeper more is added to the sleeping mul- 
titude ; and as the sod falls heavy on the coffin, 
the living that cluster around, take the lesson to 
heart. The voice that hushed the restless to 
sleep with its music, is hushed in its turn, to a 
sleep still deeper. The heart that sorrowed for 
a buried husband, sleeps now as calm and still 
beside him, as though a sorrow had never reach- 
ed it. 

As Willie turned away from the grave of his 
mother, (for it was she,) the pleasant sun seem- 
ed dark to him, and the voice of birds a mocke- 
ry. How could the birds sing and how could 


hour, looking about, sometimes up and down the|the sun shine, when his heart was so desolate. 


river, and sometimes across to the banks on each 











Earth had nothing in store for him, the grave 


tated with many struggling emotions of gricf 
and hope. And the first beams of the morning 
sun rose and shone on her countenance, and 
|Cornelia now thought of the new life of her 
| mother after a reviving sleep, and of the anguish 
she had felt. But she could no longer contain 


of mourners was seen to issue from the door of| i= her heart the fulness of her feelings ; she knelt 


down on the flowers of the hill, and bowed her 
face, and her tears mingled with the dew of 
heaven. 

Then she raised her head, and returned to her 
home and the chamber of her mother. And 
Cornelia was more lovely and beautiful than ever. 
For she had communed with God. 

[Christian Family Magazine. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST.--No, 4. 
“I think I shall not read that piece, it has so 
many hard words,” said Elizabeth C. to her fa- 
ther, as she took the Youth’s Companion, and 
saw in it another “recollections of the past.” 
Her mother, however, took the paper and read 
it to her. It was about Louisa D., and as she 
heard it read along she was much interested, and 
would have been quite sorry not to have heard 
it. She asked many questions, and wished that 
it was easier for little children to read. I think 
the next time she will try herself, and if she find 
words which she does not know, I think she wil! 
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ask about them ; I hope however, that she will 
not be troubled with many which she does not 
understand. 

I wish now to tell of a boy, who shot himself, 
while playing on the Sabbath. Some years ago, 
] spent a winter in the city of Philadelphia, and 
often visited the different Sabbath Schools. 
They were continued there the whole year, and 


did not close in the winter, as they do in some | 


places, because it is cold, and the people think it 
too severe for the children to attend, though they 
so to school twice a day the whole week. I 
wish MY young friends in places where the Sab- 
bath School stops in the winter, to ask their pa- 
rents and teachers if itis right. But [ began to 
tell of a little boy who killed himself. 

On one occasion, I visited a very large Sab- 
bath School. 
children present. 
cited, the superintendent, as was his custom, ad- 
dressed the school, and looking around inquired 
for a little boy who was absent. When his name 
was called, there was great stillness among the 
children, and no one answered. The superin- 
tendent again asked for him, when several voices 
answered, ‘‘he is dead.” 
The Sabbath previous, instead of going to the 
school, he procured a pistol, and while playing 
with it, it went off and killed him. The event 
was an awful one, and the scholars felt it to be 
so. The little boy was not only out of his place, 
but was breaking one of God's commands, in 
violating the Sabbath. O! had he gone with the 
rest to the Sabbath School he would not have 
come to such an untimely end; and he might, 
perhaps, have been living at this time. But God 
has said; ‘* The wicked shall not go unpunish- 
ed; and who can tell the torment which he may 
have since endured, for disobeying God. ‘ Re- 
member the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” 

A TEeacuer. 





LITTLE MERCIES, 

I call them so, because most persons think 
them to be such. But there are no little mer- 
cies; all the blessings that we enjoy are great ; 
great in themselves; great in comparison with 
what we deserve; great, as coming from a great 
Providence. 

What is less thought of than water? It is so 
common, so abundant, that we drink it ten thou- 
sand times without thinking of its value. Many 
despise it as a drink, and seek for liquids that 
are stronger and better suited to their depraved 
taste. But let us think a moment, of this one 
little mercey—the supply of water as a drink. 

Belzoni, the celebrated traveller, states, that 
in a desert, generally speaking, there are few 
springs of water, some of them at the distance 
of four, six, and eight days’ journey from one 
another, and not all of sweet water ; on the con- 
trary, it is generally salt or bitter ; so that if the 
thirsty traveller drinks of it, it increases his 
thirst, and he suffers more than before. But 
when the calamity happens, that the next well, 
which is so anxiously sought for, is found dry, 
the misery of such a situation cannot be well 
described. The camels, which afford the only 
means of escape, are so thirsty, that they cannot 
proceed to another well, and if the travellers kill 
them, to extract the little liquid which remains 
in their stomachs, they themselves cannot ad- 
vance any farther. ‘The situation must be dread- 
ful, and admits of no resource. Many perish, 
victims of most horrible thirst. It is then that 
the value of a cup of water is really felt. In 
such a case there is no distinction. If the mas- 
ter has none, the servant will not give it to him; 
for very few are the instances where a man will 
voluntarily lose his life to save that of another, 
particularly in a caravan in the desert, where 
people are strangers to each other. What a sit- 
uation for a man, though arich one, perhaps the 
owner of all the caravans! He is dying for a 
cup of water—no one gives it to him; he offers 


Yes, he was dead. | 


|all he possesses—no one hears him ; they are all 
dying—though, by walking a few hours farther, 
\they might be saved. All the camels are lying 
'down, and cannot be made to rise—no one has 
|strength to walk—only he that has a glass of 
|that precious liquor, lives to walk a mile farther, 
and perhaps dies too. If the voyages on seas 
}are dangerous, so are those in the deserts. At 
sea the provisions very often fail—in the desert 
it is worse; at sea, storms are met with—in the 
|desert there cannot be a greater storm than to 
\find a dry well; at sea one meets with pirates— 
we escape—we surrender—we die; in the ces- 
ert they rob the traveller of all his property and 
'water; they let him live, perhaps, but what a 
\life! to die the most barbarous and agonizing 
jdeath! In short, to be thirsty in a desert, with- 


There were several hundreds of out water—exposed to the burning sun without 
After the lessons had been re- | 


|shelter—and with no hopes of finding either, is 
‘the most terrible situation that a man ean be 
| placed in, and one of the greatest sufferings that 
|a human being can sustain ;—the eyes grow in- 
flamed; the tongue and lips swell; a hollow 
,sound is heard in the ears, which brings on deaf- 
jness; and the brain appears to grow thick and 
inflamed :—all these feelings arise from the want 
\ of a little water. 

Think of this, the next drink you take; and 
;remember that this is but one of a multitude of 
jthe ‘little mercies” that are daily contributing 
to your health, comfort, enjoyment, and life it- 
self.— Youth’s Cabinet. 

ed 
NO ESCAPE, 

An intelligent daughter, who had enjoyed many 
religious privileges, and the advice and religious 
instruction of a pious mother, was asked if she 
believed that she must be born again before she 
could go to heaven? ‘Certainly I do,” was her 
reply, ‘I ought to believe that, for it has always 
been poured into my ears. It seems sometimes 
as though I should hear nothing else. I left my 
own meeting last Sabbath morning to hear anew 
preacher, and when he named his text, it was 
‘*except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of heaven.” In the afternoon I resoly- 
ed to try some other place of worship, to escape 
such preaching, and accordingly took my seat, 
not doubting but I should hear something which 
should divert my thoughts from the words still 
sounding in my ears. The minister arose, and 
announced for his text the words, ‘except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of heaven.” He preached a most faithful ser- 
mon on the same subject. The evening came, 
and not being satisfied with what I had heard, I 
determined to try the third place of worship, 
feeling confident that I should be gratified in 
the third attempt. But to my astonishment the 
preacher arose, and repeated the same text, 
and most faithfully held up the necessity of re- 
generation.” Could that child escape the con- 
viction that God himself had directed her foot- 
steps during that day, that she might have line 
upon line. But how painful is the thought, that 
one so closely pursued, still remains in sin, with- 
out asking for God’s mercy. How merciful is 
God! When the creatures that he has made 
turn from him, he calls after them, invites them 
to his kingdom. He speaks in his word, and in 
his providences. What child does not hear his 
voice? Yet, how few obey.—S. S. Treasury. 














MORALITY. it 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 
Show.—There are a great many young men 
now a days who seem to have nothing about 
them to recommend to others but their show and 
parade. Brought up by rich and indulgent pa- 
rents, and having never been compelled to earn 
a farthing for their subsistence, they give their 
attention to the exterior appearance of their 
bodies, and their effeminate minds are bent upon 
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nothing but fine dress and polished manners. 
In all our large cities there are hundreds of 
these ycung men, who are lingering out an ex- 
istence as wretched as inactivity and consequent 
disease can make it. With no occupation to 
engross their thoughts, and no object in view to 
tax their ingenuity and sound the strength of 
their minds, they live on the property accumu- 
lated by their parents, and squander it away in 
pursuits as useless as they are immoral. ‘To at- 
tempt to reason with such men is useless, while 
the resources of the parents last. The idea of 
coming want never enters their heads, and a lite 
of ease and pleasure is always in view. But 
when the tables are turned, and sudden misfor- 
tune reduces their friends from affluence to pov- 
erty, they are in a sad predicament. Without a 
trade, and destitute of persevering ambition, 
what will all their gew-gaws, their shows and 
parades avail? We know of no situation more 
miserable than that of the young man, brought 
up to be waited upon and dandled on the lap of 
extravagant folly, but now reduced to indigent 
circumstances. He knows not where to look 
for a comfortable support, and hoping still for 
better times, without even attempting to engage 
in an honest pursuit, he continues dallying away 
his time, till the extreme of poverty compels 
him to engage in some menial services—and a 
thousand chances to one that the workhouse or 
the penitentiary does not bring him up at last. 

Let our young men—showy, fashionable young 
men—beware how they trifle away their time in 
idleness and folly. Accustom yourselves to 
work more or less every day, even though the 
prospect of independence is bright before you. 
It will promote vigorous health, and fit you to 
become useful and respected citizens. Spend 
less time in the company of those who have no 
active employment—and be ambitious to be 
something and to do something while you live, 
and you may be assured that the day will never 
arrive when you will repent having pursued such 
a course.—Portland Tribune. 

see 
A CONSCIENTIOUS GIRL. 

Some years since, the author became inter- 
ested in a little girl of about ten years of age, 
who resided as a domestic, in a family of a dear 
friend. The child’s position in the family was 
that of a waiter, and I constantly had occasion 
to note her lovely and ingenuous countenance 
when coming into the parlor of my friend in the 
afternoon, to set the tea-table. There was a 
large light pantry in the house, situated between 
the parlor and kitchen, and when the doors were 
opened, one sitting in the former apartment, 
could see distinctly inte the pantry. One after- 
noon, I happened to be placed in this position, 
when the child came in, and as she entered the 
closet to take from it the articles necessary to be 
placed on the tea-table, my eye unconsciously to 
myself, followed my little favorite. She stoop- 
ed as she entered and picked up some article 
from the floor, and raised her hand almost im- 
mediately to the mouth, as if in the act of put- 
ting therein, what she had found on the floor ;— 
there was no looking round to see if others were 
observing her, as may often be seen in disingen- 
uous and weak principled children; but of her 
own free will and evidently from the suggestions 
of conscience, she withdrew her hand, for a mo- 
ment looked steadily at the article by which she 
had been tempted ; and then deliberately laid it 
on the window by her. I shall not readily for- 
get the lovely and peaceful expression which 
rested on the countenance of this child as she 
returned to the parlor, evidently in utter uncon- 
sciousness, that any human eye had noticed her 
struggle with temptation, or her victory over it. 
After she had left the room, the fact was men- 
tioned to the mistress of the family, and curiosi- 
ty induced some one to ascertain what the article 
was, which had tested the principles of the child- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ing looking raisin which had been inadvertently 
dropped on the floor.” Here was indeed a most 
trifling incident of life,—one which to some may 
appear too trivial to be noticed. But in reality 
it was not so; it furnished an opportunity for a 
young creature to bring moral principle to her 
assistance in resisting a temptation to evil, and 
as she triumphed even here only by divine grace, 
can we,—ought we, to doubt, that the eye of a 
gracious God rested on her with approbation, 
and that by him the event was noted in his book 
of remembrance’— Western Epis. Obs. 





EDITORIAL. 


‘“ FOLLOW ME.” 





it was early morning. A collection of men, 


women and children, stood beneath the shade of | 
a great tree, while One in the midst, addressed | 
He | 
was urging the multitude to follow him, wher- 
ever he might see fit to lead. 


them. Tlis words were few and simple. 
Sut to induce 
them to do this, he did not describe to them | 
a safe and delightful pathway; he dwelt much 
upon the difficulties of the way in which he 
should lead them; of sorrows to be endured; of 
dangers to be encountered. At the journey’s| 
end he promised rest, and a happy dwelling 
place with himself. The multitude listened for 
a season, and when the stranger ceased speak- 
ing, some hesitated, as if almost persuaded ; oth- 
ers turned away with smiles of contempt, and 
one by one they separated. There were left un- 
der the tree, only the stranger and a little child. 
She hal stood near the unknown, had listened 
to his words; had heard his description of the 
toils of the way on which he had entered; she 
perceived that should she attempt to follow him, 
weariness and painfulness lay before her. But 
her heart had been won by the sweet sadness of 
the stranger’s smile, by the tender accents of his 
voice, and by the meekness with which he had 
borne the contempt of the multitude, and she 
longed to be always near this attractive Being. 
And so she stood hesitating and wondering if 
such a little child could follow him; but just then 
the stranger turned to depart, and his eye fell 
upon the little doubting one. His smile of en- 
couragement decided her at once, and she began 
to follow in his retiring footsteps. At first the 
way seemed easy. She kept very near her 
Guide, and took pleasure in trying to place her 
little foot just where she saw the print of his. 
But as the day advanced, she began to feel wea- 
ry and to wonder if her leader did not mean to 
let her rest by the way. 





‘Such a little one as 
I—how can | go on without resting?” said she 
to herself; but as this thought passed sadly 
through her mind, the stranger turned, and gave 
her his hand. The child wondered at this con- 
descension. Shethought of it with gratitude for 
several succeeding hours, and almost forgot the 
sharp flints with which her feet were wounded. 
But at last her weariness became so great, and 
the pathway proved so rough, that she sank down 
upon the ground, half disposed to murmur that 
she had not been provided with some place of 
rest. Her fatigue was such, that she hardly 
cared if she did lose her Leader while thus sleep- 
ing; but when after a season she awoke, and 
found the darkness of night about her, and when 
putting forth her hand she could not find him, 





her sorrow and shame were very great. She re- 


membered how tenderly he had watched over | 
her, and how graciously he had allowed her to 
lean upon his hand, and with many tears she 
arose and hastened on, hoping to overtake him 
if he had really left her alone, while her heart 
beat quick and fast, as she exerted all ber re- 
Resolvy- 
ing should she ever again find him, that she | 
would ‘hold him and never let him go;” and | 





maining strength in order to press on. 


trying in vain to pierce through the blackness of | 
the night, if haply she might find him, she sud-| 
denly heard the tones of a low and gentle voice. | 
She could not be mistaken; it was the voice 
which had first reached her heart, and she knew 
that the stranger was near. With new courage | 
she now pressed onward. Day after day, and | 
night after night, often weary, always meeting | 
with difficulties, the child followed on. The way | 
seemed very long, yet she loved to share it with | 
the gracious Being whose tender smile so often 
refreshed her fainting spirit; and when be some- 
times went forward with a speed which defied 
her utmost efforts, and there was often a great 
distance between them, yet she did not repent 
having undertaken to follow him wherever he 
went. Once, in the darkness of a long night, 
when panting onward, an unseen hand arrested 
her progress, and she felt herself forcibly detain- 
ed. How could she consent to be separated 
from the Being, dear to her as her own Iffe? 
With a loud and bitter cry, she lifted up her en- 
treaties for help, and instantly she heard the 
voice of her Leader, ‘‘ My sheep hear my voice, 
and they follow me, neither shall any pluck them 
out of my hand.” The child understood that 
she was owned as the little lamb of this beloved 
Shepherd, and her heart thanked him again and 
again, when taking her in his arms, and carrying 
her in his bosom, he tenderly whispered sweet 
promises of rest at hand. And now her way 
often lay through green pastures, and beside the 
still waters; occasionally too, when she slept 
upon the bosom of him whom she called no long- 
er by the name of “ Stranger,” she was refresh- 
ed with bright visions of the home prepared for 
her. She saw the heavens opened, and behold 
thousands of beings, spotless and beautiful, who 
were singing songs of joy and of gladness, while 
she heard a voice, proclaiming, ‘* These are they 
that follow the Lamb, whithersoever he goeth.” 
When she awoke she kept all these things in her 
heart, perceiving that they had reference to her- 
self, though as yet she understood but darkly, 
that which she was soon to learn in days of 
peace and of rest. Sometimes her Guide spoke 
of ages to be spent with himself; of joy and 
gladness, of unbroken repose, and the child lis- 
tened and believed, though as yet her days of 
pain and weariness, by far out numbered those | 
of relief. And now were her sorrows soon to be | 
over, her last tear to be shed, her last sigh to 
reach the ear of her Guide. She had followed 
her Leader through darkness, through difficulty, 
through pain; and when at last, a glorious form, | 
radiant with the beauty and the glory of heaven, 
he left the tedious pathways of earth, she too 
‘spread the wings she had not seen” and fol- 
lowed still. Who shall describe the little child, 
walking the golden streets of the celestial city, 








drinking of the river of its pleasures—exchang- 


ing the toil of earth for the swect rest of heay- 
en! Let us, if we desire a like termination of 
our earthly pilgrimage, choose with this beloved 
child to * follow the Lamb,” and in his own time 
our * rest shall be glorious.” E 


Lae 
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Repentance and Restitution, 

Five years since, a friend of ours lost his pocket book 
containing, among other matters, a five dollar bill. Not}; 
ing was heard of it, from the time of the loss, until yese 
terday—when a young lad called at his office, and bring. 
ing the subject to his recollection, acknowledged that hie 
had found the pocket book the day it was dropped, and 
that he had appropriated the money to his own use, in. 
stigated, as he says, by the devil. He called, he said. 
to confess his fault, and to make restitution of the money, 
The papers in the pocket book, not being of any value 
even to the owner, they were destroyed. The young 
man said that his conscience had smote him ever since 
he had committed the wrong—and, being now a better 
lad, he wished to relieve his mind from the weight which 
the commission of a guilty act had imposed. We take 
pleasure in mentioning such conduct—and as repep. 
tance with reformation, is the surest way to ease a trou. 
bled spirit, and make a virtuous man, we are sure that 
this young lad will hereafter reap the reward of his hon. 
esty.—Atlas. i 
A Dying Child. 

A child, who had been trained in the ways of religion, 
by a parent who was kind, but judiciously firm, as sh: 
sunk to rest in peaceful reliance on her Saviour’s loys, 
affectionately thanked her beloved mother for all her 
tender care and kindness; but added, “I thank you mos 
of all, for having subdued my self-will.” 
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POETRY. 


MASON STREET SABBATH SCHOOL. 

At a Meeting of the Members of this School on the 
last Thanksgiving day, among other exercises, the fol- 
lowing pieces were spoken by two of the young scholars 

NUMBER ONE. 

The maxim you have often heard, 

(Though cold and selfish is tue word,) 
“Take care of NUMBER ONE ;” 

By which, of course, is understood, 

Seek first your own especial good, 
Whoever is undone. 

Now such a maxim all must see, 

Was never taught by charity, 
Nor in the Bible read; 

And still ’tis useless at the best, 

For where is found that human breast 
To self so truly dead ? 

This truth shines brightly as the sun, 

That all were never made for one, 
But rather one for all ; 

Our neighbors, countrymen, mankind, 

Should in our hearts a dwelling find, 
Whate’er ourselves befall. 

If some, then, must this maxim use, 

Another for ourselves we’ll choose, 
Nor selfish ends pursue ; 

“Take care of Number One,” they say, 

But ours shall more of love display, 
Forget not NumBer Two. 

—>—_ 
CUTTING UP THE OLD MOON TO MAKE STARS. 

(A little child looked up to her mama, and said, 
“ Mama, you talk about the new moon,—What do they 
do with the old one? Do they cut it upto make stars” 

God made the sun, God made the moon, 
God made the comets too; 
And told these bright and wondrous globes, 
What they must always do. 
He does not need, when stars he’d make, 
To cut up sun or moon; 
He only says, “Let sTaARS APPEAR,” 
And lo! the work is done. 


Great God! how kindly thou hast look’d 
On me, a child of earth, 

And watch’d me, every night and day, 
Since first thou gave me birth. 

This sun, and moon, and all these stars, 
Thou told so bright to shine, 

That all thy children, here below, 
Might see thy work divine. 

Great Gop! I see, admire and love; 
O teach these lips to praise ; 

And may sweet gratitude to thee 
Fill all my happy days. 
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